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A LITTLE 

TOO 

CLOSE 

Spectacular im¬ 
age in the closing 
stages of the first 
WorldSBK race 
at Misano where 
Jonathan Rea was 
unable to avoid 
the fallen Chaz 
Davies and another 
weekend where the 
series threw-up sev¬ 
eral talking points. 
Read on for Graeme 
Brown’s Blog from 
the Italian coast 
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BAGGETT 


Two in a row for Blake 
Baggett as the Lucas 
Oil AMA Pro Motocross 
series reaches round four 
and some rivalry plan¬ 
ted between the KTM 
man and a stuttering Eli 
Tomac. #4 owned High 
Point as Muddy Creek, 
RedBud, Southwick and 
Spring Creek now lay 
ahead in four weeks. 
Interesting times in both 
classes 
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EAGLE 

EYE 

The Grand Prix of Lombar¬ 
dia will pull MXGP to round 
eleven of nineteen at Ottobi- 
ano this weekend and where 
teams and riders hope the 
European heatwave contin¬ 
ues and the mud of Orlyo- 
nok, Russia can be forgot¬ 
ten. What chance of Jeffrey 
Herlings taking on Tony 
Cairoli and winner of the 
last two rounds (and cover 
star) Clement Desalle in the 
Italian sand? 
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We know that you live for every moment on your bike. 

We understand because we put the same passion into what we do. 

Every detail of our gear is designed to keep you riding and doing what you love most. 

Go find it at: leatt.com/2017-gpx-apparel/ 
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MIS A NO ■ JUNE 17-18th 
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Race one winner: Tom Sykes, Kawasaki 
Race two winner: Marco Melandri, Dueati 











Great strides for Yamaha in Italy with MVDM so convincing in his aim for a 
first win for the team and Alex Lowes grabbing a second podium finish on 
Saturday. Sadly for Pirelli at the ‘Pirelli’ round of the series Van Der Mark’s 
crash shone light on the perils of being a single tyre supplier and prompted 
debate once more in the paddock 
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BLOG 


PERENNIAL PROBLEMS OF WORLDS 


There were two main talking points in Misano this weekend - electronics 
and tyres. Oh wait, are they not always the talking points when it comes 
to the WorldSBK Championship? 


At the race in Imola it had been 
suggested to me that with MotoGP 
using a standard ECU it didn’t 
make sense that WorldSBK, the 
‘production championship’, didn’t 
do likewise. I discussed it one 
evening with some other journalists 
and photographers and there was 
a feeling that teams in WorldSBK 
wouldn’t want to change that situ¬ 
ation as they use the development 
of the electronics in WorldSBK to 
give direction to the development 
of the equivalent road machinery 
due to MotoGP having the standard 
unit. 

This weekend Dorna announced 
that they were indeed looking - 
with the FIM and the Superbike 
commission - about introducing a 
standard ECU in the Championship 
for the 2018 season, most prob¬ 
ably based on the Magneti Marelli 
system currently used by Kawasaki, 
Ducati, Yamaha and MV Agusta. 

There seemed to be a bit of a 
mixed reaction in the paddock to 
the news but I got the sense that it 


was more negative than positive. I 
managed to speak to Paul Denning 
and he was quite open in explain¬ 
ing that the official view from 
Yamaha is supportive of any at¬ 
tempt to level the playing field that 
will make the competition closer 
but that imposing a standard elec¬ 
tronics package was not the way 
to do it in their view.He highlighted 
that under the current regulations 
there is a cap of 8000.00 euros 
on the ECU to make the hardware 
accessible to the privateer teams, 
with the appointed ‘factory’ teams 
obliged to pass down base settings 
for each race track to teams using 
the same machinery. 

He was honest in his assessment 
of his owns team’s performance 
saying that in all sports there are 
elite competitors and teams who 
generally run out as champions. 
Crescent and Yamaha could not 
expect to come with a brand new 
bike and be immediately competi¬ 
tive with teams like Kawasaki and 
Ducati, who had been developing 
their entire package for at least 


eight years and who have some of 
the strongest riders, technicians, 
mechanics etc in the paddock. He 
echoed something I mentioned 
previously that the hardware is 
available and relatively accessible 
to all, and that as a team/manufac¬ 
turer you just have to do the hard 
work of development. It doesn’t 
happen overnight and does have 
an implication on the budget, but 
looking at their own situation he 
was happy they were making the 
progress they needed to and that 
a standard ECU would not neces¬ 
sarily change the need for machine 
and set up development for other 
teams. 

That position was borne out by 
Michael VD Mark’s performance 
at Misano. The Dutchman looked 
on course to secure his own and 
the Rl’s first win in WorldSBK until 
his rear tyre exploded causing him 
to crash out in the closing laps of 
Saturday’s race one. 

This raised an all too familiar is¬ 
sue with Pirelli and the Superbike 



Championship. Jordi Torres suffered 
a rear tyre issue on Sunday in race 
two which forced him to retire whilst 
running in a podium position, and all 
that coming off the back of Jonathan 
Rea’s high speed crash at Donington 
with a similar problem. Rea himself 
had a major issue in race two at 
Misano with his rear tyre that he felt 
prevented him from challenging Me- 
landri for the win. As far as I know 
Pirelli had examined Rea’s tyre from 
Donington and acknowledged there 
was a cut in the tread but at Misano 
they were not aware of an issue that 
would allow them to identify what 
caused the tyres to fail. However, I 
can recall many times previously 
when similar issues have befallen 
riders. Karl Muggeridge led a race in 
Brno riding the Honda when the tyre 
delaminated after five laps, in 2007 
James Toseland finished a race at 
Monza with a one inch section down 
the middle of the rear tyre missing, 
to name but two. 

One theory at the weekend was that 
Pirelli have lightened the construc¬ 
tion of their WorldSBK race tyre to 
reduce the likelihood of it spinning 
on the rim under the forces of rac¬ 
ing, which causes a vibration at the 
rear as the wheel goes out of bal¬ 


ance. That change in the manufac¬ 
turing process may have reduced the 
durability of the tyre causing them 
to fail. 

Whatever, it most probably robbed 
two manufacturers of the chance 
of a podium. When a team does 
all the development that Paul Den¬ 
ning spoke about and a tyre failure 
denies them victory I can understand 
the high level of frustration there 
was in the paddock on Saturday 
and Sunday evening. What makes it 
worse for me is that Van Der Mark 
was leading on by own merit. This 
was Saturday’s race one, where the 
riders lined up on the grid based 
on their qualifying times. There was 
no reverse grid to manipulate the 
results. Van Der Mark had a rela¬ 
tively strong lead when he crashed 
out. Jonathan Rea, who was running 
in second at the time, felt he would 
be hard pushed to catch him before 
the chequered flag. It proves that 
Yamaha are knocking on the door of 
winning races and to have that taken 
away by a technical fault out with 
their control, or in the future by a 
change to standardized electronics, 
is, and would be a cruel twist indeed. 
If it is the case that manufacturers 
are using the WorldSBK series to 


develop their road going electronics 
package, could it be that imposing 
a standard system on them would 
have the detrimental effect of driving 
them out of the series? It’s a very 
fine balancing act that Dorna will 
have to manage over the next few 
months. 

Finally I just want to wish Chaz 
Davies a speedy recovery. I was at 
the corner when he and JR crashed. 

I read some rubbish on social media 
over the weekend but Chaz simply 
tucked the front end and with Jona¬ 
than right behind him, trying to get 
a good drive to the final corner to 
make a move, he had nowhere to 
go. Their recent rivalry went out of 
the window as Rea was upset about 
what happened and stopped on his 
slowing down lap to check on Davies 
who was receiving medical treatment 
trackside. 

Hopefully he will have recovered suf¬ 
ficiently by Laguna Seca to take the 
grid. It was there that he ignited his 
winning run to the end of the year, 
giving us the gripping finish to last 
season. I predict that we are going to 
see some closer racing in the second 
half of this campaign and I just hope 
Chaz can be in the thick of it. 
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W atch MotoGP closely 
or get near to the 
riders’ gear and you’ll 
see their racing kit is a seri¬ 
ous collection of engineering 
and placement; panels and 
patchwork all tested with a 
vast amount of resources and 
expertise. Airbags, multiple 
layer construction, various 
materials and a complicated 
architecture: there is a wealth 
of technology and reasoning 
involved. 


One overlooked area is per¬ 
haps the humble race boot. 
Perhaps not as imminently 
crucial as gloves or a suit in 
terms of safety, the footwear 
is arguably one of the most 
tactile pieces with the rider 
arching, twisting, pushing, 
swinging, grinding and tap¬ 
ping through a punishing 
lap on the boundaries of the 
chrono. 


In search of just how personal 
or complicated a race boot 
can be we asked for some 
explanation from undoubtedly 
the reference in the market 
and paddock, Alpinestars. 
Media Manager Jeremy Ap¬ 
pleton was enthusiastic to 
talk about the Supertech R, 
which is a boot that all 26 
of the company’s riders in 
MotoGP strap up, as well as 
the competitors in the Red 
Bull Rookies series and Asia 
Talent Cup. Not to mention 
other athletes like WorldSBK 
Champion Jonathan Rea and 


rival Chaz Davies. Holding a 
Supertech R reveals the boot 
to be a tough but surprisingly 
flexible unit (check the tech 
specs HERE). We also asked 
LCR Honda rider Cal Crutch- 
low about the personal differ¬ 
ences he employs for his pair. 


The good thing about the 
boot is that it is very neutral 
for everybody to use,’ the 
Grand Prix winner offered. ‘I 
could probably just put on a 
standard set...but I had them 


measured and I can have 
more of one type of mate¬ 
rial in one area compared to 
another. I’ve used the stand¬ 
ard boot before and I still do 
when I ride on the road.’ 


‘Customisation? I have a wide 
foot, so I have the inner and 
outer boot a bit wider. I have 
some rubber on the inside 
on the toe part of the instep 
to help my foot on the peg,’ 
he adds. ‘A lot of other rid¬ 
ers don’t. I have some on the 



other side and the back so I 
can put them on easier. Alpine- 
stars are great at customising 
stuff for the riders but the road 
boot is just as good. We take 
the toe sliders off and we put 
something different: the lean 
angles we get on the track 
means another 5cm of toeslider 
is just something else dragging 
on the floor.’ 

The boot was introduced to the 
market in 2002 after eighteen 
months of development we 
worked with the likes of Kenny 
Roberts Jnr for the testing and 
control for MotoGP,’ says Ap¬ 
pleton of the Supertech R that 
now has more than fifteen 
years as part of a rider’s kitbag. 

‘It was a revolutionary boot at 
the time. It incorporates similar 
thinking that we use in the Tech 
10 [motocross boot] and we 
believe strongly in our duel tor¬ 


Famed for their boot products 
and evolution of what racing/ 
riding footwear can do (Al- 
pinestars’ other riding acces¬ 
sories and gear came much 
later) the Supertech R is more 
than just an angular and at¬ 
tractive offering. There is a 
firm direction towards func¬ 
tion and performance. The 
function comes through the 
safety aspect. ‘You have natu¬ 
ral ankle movement but if you 
begin to hyper-extend forward 
or backward or over-rotate 
- then along with the outer 
boot - the bootie and torsion 
system acts like a damper and 
steadily begins to tighten up 
to the point where it locks and 
won’t go any further,’ reveals 
Appleton. The key point is 
that the tightening is progres¬ 
sive and prevents the energy 
being immediately being 
transferred up the leg as well 
as stopping the bone being 


CRUTCHLOW: ‘IT HAS SAVED ME LOADS OF TIMES. THE 
BOOTS ARE GOOD. I DISLOCATED MY ANKLE AT MUGELLO IN 
2015; IT COULD HAVE BEEN A LOT, LOT WORSE.’ 


sion bar technology and inner 
ankle boot, which is a separate 
structure. The make-up of the 
boot is different from what we 
use in the Tech 10 but this is 
built for purpose.’ 

The athletes have their input 
and we’ll react to the testing 
feedback but essentially the 
boot has moved on in every 
aspect since we launched it,’ he 
adds. 


‘over-torqued’. We allow the 
riders to have as much natural 
movement as they need but 
then prevent the ‘over’ move¬ 
ments.’ 

‘We’d already been study¬ 
ing this kind of technology 
for some time and we have 
a number of medical prac¬ 
titioners that we work with 
that were able to give us the 
physiological aspect of what 
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IT IS DESIGNED TO BE HIGHLY FUNCTIONAL AND 
PERFORMING BUT AESTHETICALLY I THINK THE 
DESIGN IS CLEAN , ELEGANT AND APPEALING. IT 
HAS BECOME AN ICONIC LOOK IN ITSELF../ 


we needed to be doing,’ he 
continues. The basic premise 
exists: if you are riding and you 
catch your foot then you can 
suffer this hyperextension or 
rotation, which happens very 
quickly but with an enormous 
amount of energy. So we need 
to try and control that. At the 
time nobody had really done 
this kind of technology and we 
proved it for road and extend¬ 
ed it to off-road.’ 

A cavity design and special 
materials in the heel also help 
to dissipate energy in the event 
of a smash (Crutchlow: ‘It has 
saved me loads of times. The 
boots are good. I dislocated 
my ankle at Mugello in 2015 
and if I wasn’t using that boot 
then it could have been a lot, 
lot worse.’) but there is a point 
where performance has to also 
measure-up. 

‘It’s a robust product but does 
it need to be a closer fit and 
more delicate for road racing... 

I think that is true of any form 
of racing but a few key things 
involve elements such as 
weight saving in the boot - it 
is actually very light - and 
the flexibility,’ says Appleton. 
‘There are flex zones in the 
instep, and the sole where you 


need it to be. The same ex¬ 
ists in the bootie. For the rider 
there is plenty of flexibility. 

The rigidity is built into the 
structure and there is actually 
a shank inside to prevent the 
whole thing turning over on 
itself.’ 

The boot is purposely 
streamlined,’ he says. ‘Dovi 
hit 219mph on the Mugello 
straight so having a very aero¬ 
dynamic structure is impor¬ 
tant. Being able to produce 
a high performing boot so 
the athletes have great feel is 
one side of it. Unfortunately 
they do go down the road so 
you need to have something 
that will dissipate energy and 
absorb it. Our philosophy is 
to keep the boot as clean as 
possible and the polymers in 
the protection are designed to 
reduce friction, so you are not 
grabbed and pitched.’ 

As is their wont ‘Astars’ like 
to customise further their 
athlete’s image and special 
editions have been prevalent 
for the likes of Marc Marquez, 
Jorge Lorenzo, Andrea Dovizio- 
so and Crutchlow himself has 
a logo for baby daughter Wil¬ 
low as part of the livery. The 
Tech 10 might offer more pos¬ 


sibilities (and special gear 
is more common in moto- 
cross) but the Supertech R 
doesn’t get left behind. ‘We 
don’t tend to do as many 
sticker sets as we do for 
the Tech 10. In motocross 
the customisation thing is 
huge and there is more sur¬ 
face area however sometimes 
on the heel counter and shin 
protector [it’s possible].’ 

Appleton also tells us that 
the rest of the streetbike boot 
range has benefited from the 
sculpting of the race boot over 
the years. The number of 
parts in the boot has steadily 
reduced over time and as we 
get more effective at design¬ 
ing and developing. Materials 
move on and that allows us to 
build in a more efficient fash¬ 
ion.’ 

As with the Tech 10 for mo¬ 
tocross the Supertech R is 
very much an emblem of what 
Alpinestars stand for and the 
validity they attach to their 
product development and 
racing programme. The next 
time you eye a pair of boots 
in the shop or watch MotoGP 
on TV and see Crutchlow and 
company dragging their heels 
while braking into corners then 
don’t forget one of the hardest 
working and often understated 
items of their slim protective 
arsenal. 
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KTM 300 EXC TPI 

The new KTM 300 EXC TPI sets the benchmark all over again, as the world’s first 2-stroke enduro bike 
with TPI (Transfer Port Injection). Eliminating the need to change jets and thanks to the oil pump, 
no more premixing oil either! Improved fuel-combustion means crisper throttle response at all times 
and better fuel consumption, for longer days of hardcore enduro domination. 
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GRAEME IRWIN & MXGP 


BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIP LEADER GRAEME IRWIN IS BANGING ON THE BIG GATE 
OF GRAND PRIX WITH BOTH FISTS AND THE 24 YEAR OLD NORTHERN IRISHMAN'S 
PLIGHT SHOWS THE FOLLY OF DISMISSING RACING TALENT TOO EARLY. WE ASKED 
THE BUILDBASE HONDA MAN ABOUT GETTING BACK INTO THE MXGP SHOW... 


MXGP has an OAT list and has done for 
several years now. A roster of Official 
Approved Teams essentially limits the 
MX2 and MXGP classes to a gaggle of 
squads and a line of athletes and names 
that permanently fill the gate each week. 
It is perhaps the biggest culture shift 
in a sport that once used to allow the 
factory worker to fight a factory rider 
on any given weekend. The trimming of 
the elite and the investment needed to 
contest a series that traverses the globe 
to nineteen rounds means it is a tough 
fraternity to penetrate. As with any sport 
there are faces that fit, sponsors that 
pay and more attractive passports that 
mean entry for athletes to the top is not 
always based on being ‘the best of the 
best’. 

Graeme Irwin is leading the British 
Championship with three rounds to go 
and has the kind of ability and charac¬ 
ter that should make any transition to a 
higher level a no-brainer. Graeme could 
be fronting the Dutch, Belgian, Span¬ 
ish or any other series and his quest to 
break back into Grand Prix (two aborted 
attempts as a world championship rider 
earlier in the decade were thwarted by 
injury) is somewhat indicative of the 
void that many professionals face if they 
have been victims of operations, inexpe¬ 
rience, poor (or no) guidance and some¬ 



times age. #5 has found an effective 
home under the watch of British racing 
icon Dave Thorpe as the Honda team 
thrive within the UK and after some 
wretchedly inconsistent years Irwin is 
finally generating the buzz that many of 
his supporters knew would eventually 
arrive. 

True to cliche Graeme's leap to the FIM 
stage as a wide-eyed teenager was too 
swift and he has gone back to national 
competition, spluttered for a while and 
is now pushing forward with typically 
boundless energy (Wilvo Yamaha’s 
Shaun Simpson: ‘Graeme would give 
MXGP a good go...there is plenty of 
fight in that guy’). He stands on the 
threshold once more and has to opt for 
domestic comfort and acclaim for the 
coming seasons or strive to test himself 
on the international stage. 
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When we sit down to talk at the Grand 
Prix of Germany it is starkly obvious 
where Irwin wants to take his career. As 
he admits, the trucks and awning splen¬ 
dour and organisation of Grand Prix now 
carries a different kind of awe for the 
recently married father of one. Irwin’s 
family status and residence in Northern 
Ireland (he moved back from England 
this year for the first time since 2009) 
is another part of the employment/risk 
equation that means any decisions for 
the future cannot be taken lightly. 

There are people that seem to think 
when you have a family then that’s you 
finished, you won’t be able to do GPs or 
this or that,’ he says. ‘It is not the case at 
all. And I wouldn’t change my situation 


for the world. I’m glad my little girl is go¬ 
ing to grow up with me racing...but she’s 
twenty months old now and oh my god! 
She’s definitely the boss!’ 

Family might not be an issue that trou¬ 
bles the thoughts of many MXGP team 
managers (there are at least five other 
fathers in MXGP) but the standard ques¬ 
tions of a rider’s capability and consist¬ 
ency are valid in order to combat a field 
that contains 19 former Grand Prix win¬ 
ners in the top 23 of the current stand¬ 
ings. 

‘Graeme he really needs to try and make 
it in MXGP from next year,’ says Magee, 
now running his KTM effort in Grand 
Prix for more than thirteen years. ‘If he 




GRAEME IRWIN & MXGP 


doesn’t find a place in a team that com¬ 
petes both in the British and the Worlds, 
he is going to find himself ‘too old’ at 
the ripe old age of 25. He definitely has 
really good speed and, without doubt, he 
is one of the most ‘ballsy’ riders on any 
circuit - I haven’t seen a jump yet that he 
wouldn’t attempt.’ 

‘That said, he may need to work on his 
concentration levels to be competitive in 
MXGP as the pace is really now so in¬ 
tense for the full duration of each race. It 
is a completely different level from racing 
solely in the UK with the additional trav¬ 
elling and so on, but I know that Graeme 
seems to have the determination and 
commitment to take it to the next level. 
He needs to make good decisions over 
the coming months if he wants to fulfill 
his dreams.’ 

Importantly for Irwin those dreams are 
still causing restlessness, and to his 
credit the desire to compete in MXGP 
is tangible. His presence in Germany 
is more than a curious look. It is part 
sizing-up, part recruitment drive and this 
is where an athlete of his ilk draws admi¬ 
ration: it would be easy to take a familiar 
route and remain one of the best on Brit¬ 
ish soil...but Irwin wants more. 

First question I have is from Johnny 
Rea- 

Oh, great! 

He said ‘ask Graeme why he didn’t 
switch to road racing and put another 
three zeroes in his bank account!’ 

Hahaha! Very true! 

Seriously though: was it ever an option? 

There was never a time when I thought 
‘I cannot do that...’ and the option to go 
that way is always there [pauses] but 
when you work so hard for something 


and you aren’t happy with what you 
achieved then there is no point in mak¬ 
ing a switch. 

Would it be like ‘settling’ for some¬ 
thing else? 

Yeah, it would be like saying ‘I’m happy 
with what I have done in motocross... 
let’s go to the road’ and that is not the 
case. I’m still 24. I get paid to do what 
I am doing and to do road racing l‘d 
have to find 60-70,000 and for a start 
where would that come from? What is 
Graeme Irwin and his family going to 
live off?! 

Have you tried it much? 

I did one race and finished seventh, 
beating some guys who do British Su¬ 
perbike. I hadn’t done any testing, just 
three track days and went to a race. 

You have Grade A and Grade B and A 
has BSB racers. It was the Sunflower 
Trophy, so quite a big one and perhaps 
among the most popular in Northern 
Ireland. I’m sure I had a seventh, or 
maybe a sixth. I don’t know of anybody 
else who has done that after a couple 
of track days and I was only two sec¬ 
onds away from my brother who is win¬ 
ning road races. He was on Superbike 
and I was on a stock Honda...[thinks] 

I don’t know; it is something that is 
always on the burner. We could make a 
full interview on this subject because I 
tend to get asked about it a lot. 

One question you cannot have faced 
much concerns the feeling of lead¬ 
ing the British Championship: it must 
be something you visualised at some 
point...? 

It is nice...but probably something I 
thought I’d be even happier with. There 
is no great pressure with the red plate 




or anything, and I’ve found that it has 
just makes me want to race in the world 
championship even more and that’s why 
I have come here this weekend, so see 
what’s going on. 

In the past you always seemed to be 
getting closer and closer to making a 
break in Grand Prix and then something 
- usually injury - would drag you back 
out... 

I was actually talking with someone 
about this earlier. My career has had a 
lot of downs and a few ups. Like I said, 
I’m only 24 and far-from ‘past it’. I don’t 
believe I have hit my peak. When I was 
doing GPs I was given an unbelievable 
opportunity by Roger Magee [Hitachi 
KTM UK Principal] but through no fault 
of anybody’s I don’t think I was ready for 
what I had. As a rider my progression 
happened in such a short space of time. 


I was in the Ulster Championship on a 
local team and I signed for Roger and we 
did one year in England. I was alone and 
lived with the mum of Stephen Sword’s 
girlfriend! I rode with him a little bit 
and he’d go off to do GPs and I’d drive 
to [national] races and pick up the me¬ 
chanic on the way and then the following 
season I was set for the world champi¬ 
onship. I won the first round of the Brit¬ 
ish Championship but I’d dislocated my 
shoulder. I had prepared everything just 
before that injury. I really thought ‘this 
will be my year’ but at the next race in 
the UK the shoulder came out again and 
that was the season finished. I had the 
operation and it was so sh*t because I 
was back on the bike for two weeks when 
my other shoulder came out. I was like 
‘how can this be happening?!’ The year 
was a complete write-off. I was eighteen 
years old. 
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You had another GP chance the next 
year... 

Yeah, but we went for the new KTM 350 
and looking back now I wasn’t ready for 
that. I’d been out for most of the year 
and I didn’t know how to prepare [for 
the MXGP class]. There were twenty 
guys that had been on the podium in the 
MXGP category that year - something 
ridiculous like that - and here was a lit¬ 
tle boy from Carrick. I guess my will to 
win was so big that I would push over 
my limits to do it, whereas now I am a 
lot smarter. Living in England I then rode 
with different teams and took a lot more 
in. I can remember walking through a 
Grand Prix paddock and feeling a bit 
intimidated - all these factory bikes and 
big teams - without realising that I just 
had to worry about myself and get on 
with it. So after that I was back to the 
British Championship for a year. I need¬ 
ed that at the time and my ride with Roy 
Emberson was my first with a salary and 
it was a big confidence booster. From 
there it just rolled on and I've always 
been trying to get back into Grand Prix; 
every year I’ve gained experience. Now 
that I’m out [of the GP scene] you can 
see that you only get one or two oppor¬ 
tunities to make it and I had that but I 
was too young. I wasn’t mature enough 
and didn’t have the experience. I wasn’t 
a great schoolboy racer but - in what 
seemed like a minute - I won the MXY2 
series and then I’m living in England. It 
all went so fast and I didn’t really have 
any guidance. I won everything there was 
at home and literally went to England by 
myself in a van! 

So you had to discover a lot about being 
a Pro athlete basically... 

Yeah...I put a lot of pressure on myself to 
do well. I didn’t look outside the bubble 


and think ‘well, what does it take to go 
fast?’ I then matured as a rider and got 
a lot quicker. My speed and lap-time has 
never really been an issue but I worked 
hard in other areas. Last year I basically 
‘lived’ in Belgium and we went there 
every single week. In my head I thought: 
‘if I can go to Lommel and prove I’m as 
fast there as any GP rider in the world 
then I’ll get a ride or I’ll get back in’. 

Ben Townley and Kevin Strijbos were 
watching and I’d be getting calls about 
how well I was riding but no opportunity 
really materialised. It is difficult because 
I get paid to race in England and I want 
to get to GPs but I also have a family to 
feed. So you have to wonder: will some¬ 
one believe in me and give me a go or 
will they just take you because of money 
from a sponsor. 

Do you think people might look at you 
and see a missed opportunity? Do you 
feel there is still another chapter to go? 

There has to be, and that’s why I’m here. 
Dave [Thorpe] knows where I am and I’m 
not doing anything behind his back. If I 
am British Champion at the end the year 
then that will be great but it will also be 
a hard pill to swallow if I think ‘is this the 
best I’ll ever be? Is this all I can do?’ I 
don’t want to settle for anything. 

With respect, do you think you are do¬ 
ing enough only in the UK to be able to 
jump up a level? Are you racing enough 
and doing the right kind of training to 
make it in MXGP? 

I do. I have enough experience to know 
how to prepare to be a GP racer. I believe 
if I had the opportunity then I’d seize it 
fully. There is only so much I can show 
or prove. I have been on the podium eve¬ 
ry race except for a mechanical at Cana¬ 
da Heights. Last year I took two Pole Po- 
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Ever considered an alternative to GPs 
and the British? Australia? Or the Ca¬ 
nadian series, or a full AMA Outdoor 
schedule...or even somewhere like Bra¬ 
zil where Carlos Campano thrived and 
made a good living...? 

Yeah, my wife is from California and I 
kinda thought ‘maybe that way...’ but 
you need to ride supercross and you 
need to have the money to invest in 
yourself. You’ll need to buy bikes and be 
there three-four months minimum be¬ 
fore the supercross season starts. The 
same for the Outdoors. When you look 
closely at it then you wonder ‘how can I 
do it?’ I’m all-about investing in myself 
and paying my own expenses to get work 
or things done - training and riding in 
Belgium has been off my own back and 
my prize money and my earnings go to 
the push to still get better - and I’m not 
the sort of person to lay back and think 
‘what car will I get this year?’ 

Coming back to the world champion¬ 
ship: are you ready to take that risk to 
be at the sharp end here or will that 
decision take more consideration? 

I know it will come down to that risk. 

I wish I could turn around and say ‘I’ll 
have the same money and bonuses’ 
but I know it won’t be the case but you 
have to invest in yourself. I will not pay 
for a ride. I won’t do that. I have to have 
something coming in. If I could have a 
year that is injury-free then I know I can 
put myself in a position to make people 
believe in me more. In GPs you either 
seem to make good money, earn zero or 
pay for your ride. 


You’re in the same age bracket as Max 
Anstie. Not as old as Shaun Simpson or 
Tommy Searle but then a bit older than 
Conrad Mewse, Adam Sterry and Ben 
Watson. So the timing is right... 

I think I have six years of prime learning 
and being able to deliver and then when 
you are into your thirties it is about how 
long you can keep going. Six years to 
go and I need just one season to show 
what I can do. What is frustrating is 
that if I retired tomorrow then I know I 
wouldn’t be happy - even if I won the 
British Championship - because I didn’t 
give it my best shot to reach the high¬ 
est level. Having a go ‘at the top’ is what 
it’s all about and what eats me inside. I 
don’t race motocross for the money and 
the amount of hours you put into this... 

I don’t know. It is a fine line. I would 
snatch a GP chance but so far I’ve had 
my hands tied. If I could just find some¬ 
one to believe in me and maybe take a 
bit of a risk: I know I have what it takes. 
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sitions and I was the only one that took 
it to Tommy [Searle] and Shaun [Simp¬ 
son] the whole year. Don’t get me wrong, 
they were definitely better but they were 
also racing at another level. I won every 
round of the Pirelli Masters but one... 
basically I won everything when a GP 
rider was not there...and I also broke my 
thumb! I finished just ten points from 
third place in the British Championship. I 
think I deserve a shot. 


Can you describe how you ride a motor¬ 
bike? What do you think people see...? 

I think when everything goes right 
[smiles] then they will probably see a 
smooth, effortless rider and then in the 
same way, on the same day, they could 
see someone that is a complete charger 
and who will not give up. He could be at 
the back of the pack and still be giving 
100 %. 


"/ WOULD SNATCH A GP CHANCE...IF I COULD JUST FIND 
SOMEONE TO BELIEVE IN ME AND MAYBE TAKE A BIT OF A 
RISK: I KNOW I HAVE WHAT IT TAKES.' 


On the other side is it also difficult to 
take that risk? With Dave and Honda 
you have a very decent set-up behind 
you to get a job done in the UK... 

If Dave would do GPs then it would be 
the perfect set-up but he doesn’t have 
too much interest, which is a shame be¬ 
cause this is where ‘it’s at’ but his spon¬ 
sors are happy with the British Champi¬ 
onship. 

It seems like you have the choice be¬ 
tween two boats and it must be hard to 
jump fully into one... 

Exactly. If I come here then I know I will 
take a massive pay cut. Everyone with 
responsibilities needs to make a wage 
and I cannot just think of myself. My wife 
is happy to support whatever decision 
I make, so there is nothing holding me 
back and I am so lucky to have that. I 
also need to be realistic. 


You’re walking around with Gordon 
Crockard who has a pretty pivotal role 
at Honda Motor Europe now. I remem¬ 
ber how he always used to have such 
a spotlight and attention on him back 
in Northern Ireland. Do you experience 
some of that as well? 

Yeah, I can relate to everything Gordon 
had in his career. Whenever I go home, 
especially for a local race, I think the 
majority of people want to see you get 
beaten. It is strange. Maybe it is the 
whole story of somebody who works 9-5 
can still outdo someone who works in 
the sport full time. I know that Gordon 
had a hard time at the end of his career. 

I was the new kid from Northern Ireland 
coming in and people would make com¬ 
ments to me that I’d never repeat, like 
‘he’s finished...’ and ‘he’s wasting his 
time’ and I was like ‘f**k me: that’s my 
hero you’re talking about there’. I don’t 
listen or buy into people that feel they 
have to have an opinion. 



Protect like only a Defender can. 

We get protection. And we get that you can’t wait for your 
protection to dry off between motos. That’s why we've reinvented 
the roost guard with features like water-proof padding, a modular 
design to fit with your Atlas Brace, and venting where it matters - 
so finding the perfect protection is easier, and drier, than ever. 
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troy lee designs 


Last issue we featured some of Troy Lee Designs 
riding kit and their fun (and useful) customiser 
tool on the TLD website. Here’s a look at some of 
the brand’s equally appealing casualwear offer¬ 
ings for the coming season with a vast selection 
of t-shirts, tops and hoodies/pullovers. Troy Lee 
has the advantage of employing some of the best 
and most adventurous designers in the business 
and with some handy licences in place then it 
automatically ranks high - if not first - on the 
cool list. Have a browse through the website to 
see more images and order 

www.troyleedesigns.com 
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Over 40 years of racing experience and goggle development have 
led to our most innovative frame to date. The game-changing 
Prospect Goggle delivers on all fronts. With a massive field of 
vision, 50mm Works Film System, and a revolutionary new Lens 
Lock System, the all-new Prospect sets a new bar in optical 
performance, allowing you to focus on the line ahead and 
leave the competition behind. 


SCOTT-SPORTS.COM 
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DESALLE DANCING AROUND DESTINY 


Will Clement Desalle be World Champion this year? It is not an unreasonable 
question and while the Belgian’s name will always tend to be included in the 
small group touted for title success I’d argue that #25 is currently looking in 
pretty damn good shape. 


2017 is the second term for the 28 
year old with the factory Kawasaki. 
Last season was a lot for Desalle 
to deal with: a change away from 
Sylvain Geboers’ acutely effective 
Suzuki unit after six campaigns, 
a brand new KX450F to develop, 
fresh working environment for an 
athlete who has a particular feel 
and requirement for bike set-up 
(there was a similar overhaul and 
period of acclimatisation when he 
moved from a satellite Honda to 
‘yellow’ at after a breakthrough 
2009), a broken arm at the end 
of a promising pre-season period 
and less than two weeks before the 
opening Grand Prix at Qatar and 
then the birth of daughter Emma. 
Hectic times. Clement salvaged a 
2016 that huffed-and-puffed with 
victory at a rainy Assen for the 
Dutch round - his twentieth in 
MXGP (the only GP class he has 
contested with anger) and with the 
signs of more to come. 


Clement has always touted a manta 
of needing to find fun on the bike. It 
was his way of delivering optimum 
speed and a technique and form of 
attack that makes him a formidable 
opponent. Initially he found indiffer¬ 
ence in the paddock due to a slight 
shyness, reluctance with his Eng¬ 
lish in the early days, a disregard 
for elements of the game like social 
media, handshakes and back slaps 
and some sly racecraft that often 
induced criticism of his tactics. 

At times in Kawasaki green Desalle 
has born the facial expression of 
his struggles, and simply through 
his riding it was easy to see that 
he was missing the last final clicks 
to be able to sprint away from the 
pack as in his Suzuki heyday. 2017 
has been quite different and Clem¬ 
ent deserves credit for bringing 
alternative mentality to his racing. 
Before, his dissatisfaction with 
his rivals, the state of some grand 
prix tracks and the way a weekend 
would not evolve to his expecta¬ 


tions would produce an easy frown. 
Clement himself said in 2016 that 
he was adopting a more posi¬ 
tive approach to his craft and the 
presence of his expanded family 
had a calming effect - the cliched 
reorganising of priorities. He had 
always counted on the counsel 
and company of his parents, and 
often his sister but over the last 
two years girlfriend Andrea and of 
course Emma. 

Desalle appreciates his fans and 
those around him whom have won 
his trust. He is a polite and well-ed¬ 
ucated individual who is very much 
a homebody with his pet projects 
and pets (he’s an animal lover 
and wholly tolerates the bizarre 
‘MX Panda’ tag). Parts of being a 
professional racer may irk him but 
he obviously cares passionately 
about motorcycling; whether it is 
the chance to ride a Superbike 
with Jonathan Rea, riding Enduro 
and marshalling at local event with 
friends or just disappearing into the 



local woods for some bike time. 

He has tried triathlon competition 
and while little is known of his 
training preferences for motocross 
he has never been accused of 
lacking the fitness or preparation 
to endure an entire calendar of 
pressure. 

And the sport has been particu¬ 
larly cruel. Both shoulders have 
been battered and operated. The 
lowest point perhaps being his 
first corner crash at the 2013 
Motocross of Nations that meant 
he painfully and palely mounted 
the podium as part of the trium¬ 
phant Team Belgium but his face 
wore the look of utter dejection 
knowing a winter of surgery and 
recuperation lay ahead. 

MXGP rolls onto Italy this week¬ 
end with Desalle owning the last 
two rounds in a row. Perhaps the 
most promising aspect of his 
results have been consistency 
with starts that again hark back to 
the prolificacy of his time with the 
RM-Z450 (he was always lively 
out of the gate) and the boost of 
confidence to this now experi¬ 
enced and smarter racer. Without 
waiting to cast a jinx, Clement has 


kept the errors to a minimum in 
2017 and now needs to play old 
foe Tony Cairoli at his own game. 
The Sicilian will be eyeing the 
results sheets in each and every 
moto and charting his progress 
and position in relation to the 
pursing Desalle and Paulin (with 
one eye also on Jeffrey Herlings). 
Desalle needs to start doing the 
same. Not necessarily focussing 
on race victories but putting the 
KTM man in his roost at every 
available opportunity to claw 
back that 47 point gap. The KRT 
representative has build an excel¬ 
lent platform of performance and 
prosperity since Qatar and this 
could finally be his time to make 
it all count. 

We did an interview four years 
ago where Desalle felt content 
and patient with his status in 
MXGP. He was young and he knew 
his time would come. Motocross 
has a tendency to wreck dreams, 
bodies and minds in an instant 
and Clement has had his low 
moments since then, so much so 
that last summer he questioned 
the limit-searching of new peers 
like Romain Febvre and Tim 
Gajser, the last two world cham¬ 


pions who are now weathering 
the harsh side of the sport. At the 
age of 28 he is arguably finding 
something of a peak. It might not 
be the rapier-ish kind of speed 
that Herlings or the younger as¬ 
pirants can turn-in but it is more 
than enough to forge those overall 
scorecards. 

Clement would be an interesting 
world champion because he holds 
the values of an older form of 
motocross. And of course would 
be the first golden plate holder 
for Belgium since 2007. He has 
morphed from the occasional bad 
boy of the story to one that neu¬ 
tral fans - especially the media 
- are hoping lasts right until the 
end and takes this 2017 narra¬ 
tive to an exciting conclusion. 

After two seasons of unexpected 
and surprising title winners it is 
strange how the older elite have 
emerged back on top. If Tony Cai¬ 
roli takes a ninth crown at the age 
of thirty-one then it will be a great 
comeback story but if Desalle can 
finally make it then there will be 
some reassurance in the force of 
the sporting gods that talent and 
application can be rewarded. 
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I can remember Tony Cairoli’s fiancee 
Jill once saying to me that people 
generally don’t realise just how hard 
the most successful motocrosser of the 
current generation actually works. There 
is a #222 on social media that likes to 
fish, hang out, eat well and generally 
live a typical Mediterranean way of life. 
Somehow the running (he’s not the big¬ 
gest fan of cycling) sweat and endless 
laps of motos in the sand, dust and mud 
just don’t make it into view. 

Back in an interview in 2009 (I’ve had 
Tony on the end of a MP3 player either 
for features, Q+As or Blogs since he 
could pretty much speak English coher¬ 
ently) the-then three times world cham¬ 
pion was already making investments to 
ensure a comfortable existence after the 
rigours of Grand Prix. He now lives in a 
custom-made house by the beach close 
to Rome, is something of a celebrity in 
Italian motorcycling and is respected and 
known through the racing community 
worldwide as one of the finest champions 
in the game, with a vast arsenal to tackle 
any MXGP scenario. 



'/ ALWAYS RIDE A LOT WITH THE BIKE , MORE THAN THE 
OTHER RIDERS. I DO MY TRAINING WITH THE BIKE. I AM A 
M0T0CR0SS RIDER , NOT A CYCLIST...' 


Despite all the marks of a good life Cai- 
roli is still risking, fighting and scrap¬ 
ing, and sits at the top of the MXGP FIM 
World Championship standings. He is the 
oldest rider from the top fourteen of the 
2017 list as the second home Grand Prix 
of the season approaches at Ottobiano 


this weekend (where he is also expected 
to unveil a new RACR lifestyle brand). 
Most motocross fans only need to watch 
the highlights of his first Italian run this 
term at Arco di Trento to know that Cai- 
roli is still very much a master. 
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Winning the Italian Championship and 
sorting out the setting of the KTM 450 
SX-F (he’d bounced between 450 and 
350 in 2015 and ’16) allowed Cairoli the 
kind of exhilarating throwback he’d been 
searching for and some of the invigora- 
tion needed to beat riders ten years his 
junior, like reigning number one Tim 
Gajser. 

‘When you come back from such as bad 
year like I had - OK, the result was al¬ 
right, I was second in the championship 
but I was riding very badly and didn’t see 
myself good at all - I was really motivat¬ 
ed to rediscover my strength and riding 
style,’ he offers. The motivation comes 
because I still like to ride the bike and to 
train. Being on the podium and winning 
races is still something of a dream for 
me. Every year is new and it feels new: 
even though when I look at my career 
there have been many years! There is 
always a new season.’ 

We speak at Mugello and the Gran Pre- 
mio d’ltalia for MotoGP and in the climes 
of Red Bull’s humongous hospitality unit 
that was very much the talk of the pad- 
dock. Eating and lounging on the terrace, 
Cairoli again cut a nonchalant figure 
but there was also that familiar feeling 
that we were in the presence of a kind 
of motocross royalty. 31, decorated, rich, 
famous and soon-to-be a husband there 
was an impressiveness to the aura... 

Despite the excellence there is the ines¬ 
capable fact that you are getting older: 
does staying at the top of MXGP take it 
out of you? 

For sure the recuperation is not like it 
was ten years ago. The day after a race 
I was immediately fit to train again and 
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maybe now I have to skip one day...but 
overall it still feels great to do what I do. 

Training must be the biggest bugbear... 

People tend to think that my talent lets 
me take it easy with training but I al¬ 
ways ride a lot with the bike, more than 
the other riders. I do my training with 
the bike. I am a motocross rider, not a 
cyclist. I still think that cycling is not 
the best training for the bike and moto¬ 
cross because it is completely different 
leverage of the legs. So my best form of 
training is riding, running and then the 
endurance gym work in the winter; that’s 
crucial when there are no races. This 
kind of programme has always worked 
well for me so I kept it. 

You’ve always stated that you're a moto¬ 
cross fan but is there part of the job as a 
factory rider and championship contend¬ 
er that you won’t miss when it all stops? 

Yeah, the most difficult part is the train¬ 
ing and the schedule: warm-up and two 
motos, warm-up and two motos. It is a 
little bit...I don’t want to say boring but 
it is difficult to find the motivation for 
the whole moto. Sometimes I skip a day 
when I don’t have the feeling to ride and 
especially when the track I want to use 
is not in great condition: it is difficult to 
find a GP-spec track. It seems lately in 
Europe - and the US as well - whenever 
you go to train the tracks are very flat 
and when they are like that then I prefer 
to skip it. It doesn’t really make sense 
because at a GP we always have a lot of 
ruts and technical tracks. Instead of rid¬ 
ing two days just to ‘ride’ I’ll spend some 
time looking around for the best place. 
This comes with experience and you can 
deal with it and the way you feel at the 
time. When I was young I didn’t know 
what to expect so I would ride every day 


and push all the time, it didn’t matter 
about the track. Now I do more training 
with one goal and that’s to make the best 
of it. 

You’ve dabbled with rally cars but it 
seems that motocross still holds some¬ 
thing that can drive you on... 

It still feels good. I think a lot of people 
around motorsports understand nothing 
about racing...I only care about those 
people that know me - Claudio [De Carli, 
Team Manager and confidante], KTM, Pit 
[Beirer, Director of Sport at KTM] - and 
those that know what I am capable of. 

For sure these last two years I was far 
away from my normal riding and I’ve al¬ 
ways cared about what I can do and that 
I can fight for the championship...and we 
are doing this now. Hopefully we can still 
be in this position for a few more years. 


Cairoli is likely to be overseeing MXGP 
until the age of 33 and has been a key 
part of the KTM structure for seven 
years now. Tony is not only unique for 
his achievements to-date but also for 
his longevity. He has been compared 
with Valentino Rossi for the same sort of 
impact as his countryman on the sport 
of motocross and it is an easy parallel 
to draw. Some in MotoGP are concerned 
about the hole Rossi will leave when he 
could possibly make his last slow-down 
lap at the age of thirty-nine and MXGP 
will also feel Cairoli’s absence when the 
decides enough is enough. Until then I 
hope he’ll still be around to explain how 
it is possible to thrive at the limit. 



answer 


It’s been hard to miss Answer’s new Limited Edition Camo Apparel and 
based around their mid-range riding gear offering Elite. Red Bull KTM 
MXGP duo Glenn Coldenhoff and Tony Cairoli have been notching plenty 
of air time (in more than one sense) in Grand Prix with their speed at the 
front of the field and podium appearances since the light and durable 
products broke ground at the Grand Prix of Germany. The Camo line is 
available now through Answer stockists and dealers and brings together 
more than four decades of expertise by the brand as well as a livery that 
looks one of the freshest on the track and trail this summer. Get camo-ed 

while the gear is still available. 

www.answerracing.com 
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HIGH POINT 

MOUNT MORRIS, PA ■ JUNE 17th • Rnd 4 of 12 

450MX winner: Blake Baggett, KTM 
250MX winner: Jeremy Martin, Honda 


By Steve Matthes 
Photos by Simon Cudby/Ricl 
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SHAPING UP NICELY 


Four rounds down over here in America and things are heating up on and 
off the track. With no Ryan Villopoto, Ryan Dungey or Ken Roczen, we’re 
seeing some real parity in the 450MX class for the first time in a long 
time. The first moto this past weekend at High Point saw RM MC/ATV 
KTM's Blake Baggett winning with Cycle Trader Yamaha’s Dean Ferris sec¬ 
ond (?!?) and Monster Kawasaki’s Josh Grant third. Yeah, that’s a podium 
that precisely NO ONE would have forecast at the beginning of the year. 


-There’s an off track battle brew¬ 
ing between Baggett and Monster 
Energy Kawasaki’s Eli Tomac after 
Baggett took the win two weeks 
ago in Lakewood, Colorado by 
catching, passing and dropping 
Tomac in the second moto. After¬ 
wards in the press conference and 
on the Pulpmx Show two days 
later, Baggett talked about “break¬ 
ing” Tomac, he said he doesn’t 
have “a famous father” (a nod to 
the unassuming John Tomac), he 
hasn’t touched his road bike for 
months and ate ice cream the 
day before his win. The last little 
bit was some shade thrown at his 
old trainer Aldon Baker. Look, let 
Baggett say whatever he wants, 
he’s won two nationals in a row 
and holds the red plate but there 
have been people noticing it from 
the other camps. 


The second moto at High Point 
was something to see. Tomac 
snuck by Baggett on the first lap 
and soon moved into the lead 
looking to atone for his crash 
induced 12th from the first moto. 
Tomac laid it down and started 
getting his lap times into the 
ridiculous 1:55.6 level and pulled 
out a good lead. Baggett then got 
into second and caught fire him¬ 
self with a 1:55.0 and the race was 
on. The two riders pushed each 
other lap after lap going two to 
three seconds faster than every¬ 
one else in the class as Tomac 
wanted to make a statement to 
Baggett and Baggett wanted to 
back up his big words. 

In the end Tomac pulled out 
even further as Baggett wasn’t 
able to get through the lappers 
quick enough and Tomac took 


4th overall with a 12-1 but Bag¬ 
gett got the overall with his 1-2 
scores. Afterwards Baggett spoke 
of knowing he had the victory and 
how it wasn’t worth the risk to 
keep pushing, while Tomac said 
all the right things about the race. 
Both riders left High Point think¬ 
ing they had probably made their 
point to each other so we’ll wait 
another week to see who’s the 
man in the 450’s. Tomac has less 
of a gap to first in the points than 
he had going in and Baggett got 
the red plate so everyone was sort 
of happy. 

-In the 250MX class it was points 
leader Rockstar Husqvarna’s Zach 
Osborne holding onto his lead 
with 1-2 moto scores while two- 
time 250MX champion, GEICO 
Honda’s Jeremy Martin, pulled 
into second in the points with the 




2-1 overall win. Martin and Os¬ 
borne both have the pedigree and 
experience to make this more of 
a breakaway in the 250’s but with 
Monster Pro Circuit army of Adam 
Cianciarulo, Austin Forkner and 
Joey Savatgy coming on, things 
will change week-to-week in this 
class as it always does. One rider 
that was very fast at High Point 
but didn’t have much to show for 
it was TLD KTM’s Alex Martin. He 
came from last to seventh in the 
first moto and then led quite a 
bit in the second moto before he 
dropped back to fifth. 

-450MX points leader, Red Bull 
KTM’s Marvin Musquin, is in for a 
tough battle going forward from 
here with a torn meniscus in his 
knee. The injury was suffered two 
days before the race and kept 
Musquin from putting his leg out 
in turns. And on a rutty track like 
High Point, that’s the worse thing 
for a rider. Musquin lost the red 
plate and struggled to 16-6 scores. 
He’s going to need an operation to 
clean his knee up but the series is 
now in a four in a row stretch here. 
Tough break for the team and the 
Frenchman. 


- Australian Dean Ferris headed to 
America for a one off national and 
he might have made himself a lot 
of money in the process. Ferris, 
riding for the Cycle Trader Yamaha 
team with motor and suspension 
parts brought over from down 
under, qualified very well, led a 
lap in the first moto and somehow 
finished second! It was an impres¬ 
sive ride for Ferris and although he 
admitted he was pretty whipped 
after the first moto, his crash in 
the second turn and dead last to 
fourteenth ride in moto two was 
still pretty good. 

‘I went home to Australia for a 
couple years because I wanted to 
ride for CDR (Craig Dack Racing) 
Yamaha, really solid, well-cast 
solid,’ said Ferris after the race 
about regrouping after some tough 
years in Europe and one in the 
USA. ‘I knew that I could rebuild 
myself pretty much, because I had 
a couple of mediocre years, I reck¬ 
on. I won the championship last 
year. I’m leading this year, actually 
dominating. I built myself back up 
with the team and CDR has helped 
me do that. Now it’s time for me to 
spread my wings. Ideally I’d like to 
come back here next year and race 


the AMA. That’s what this was all 
about, just to see where I’m at as 
well. I was at the front, so I was 
stoked.’ 

-Monster Yamaha’s Cooper Webb 
was putting in some pretty poor 
performances early in the season 
as he battled his bike a bit and 
probably some low self-confi¬ 
dence. Whatever he captured in 
the second moto at Lakewood a 
couple of weeks ago was carried 
on this past weekend with some 
good performances. Yeah he’s not 
winning or making the podium but 
for a 450MX rookie, he’s getting 
better and that’s a good thing as it 
wasn’t going very well at the start 
of the year. 

- Another Yamaha rider, Star 
Yamaha’s Dylan Ferrandis, has 
adapted to American racing better 
than I, and many others thought, 
as he had a strong High Point race. 
Ferrandis has been a real surprise 
this season landing on the podium 
in supercross, winning a moto at 
Glen Helen and by going 4-4 this 
past weekend. Without that crash 
at the opener that caused him to 
miss both motos, he’d be right 
there in the points. 
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Apico 2-Stroke 
Festival 


OK, here’s a treat. The powers behind online 
media force Motohead are launching a new 
two-stroke festival at Sellindge, Kent in the 
UK and it will take place on the first weekend 
of August (5-6th). The Apico 2-Stroke Festi¬ 
val will be a celebration of all things ‘smoker’ 
so we asked instigator and organiser Dave 
Wi I let for some more details and explanation 
on the motivation to make the gathering hap¬ 
pen... 

What will fans and riders discover at the 
Festival? Is it just a bunch of races? 

I’m currently working on this at the moment 
and the answer to the question is NO! It’s go¬ 
ing to be a family friendly event with plenty 
of attractions for kids and a cool picnic-vibe 
area. It’s got to be welcoming for people out¬ 
side the sport. Also we are in the process of 
creating an area so the Evo boys can show¬ 
case their pride-and-joy. The balance has 
to be right as I personally find my kids get 
bored watching race after race. 

Is there an agenda to almost prove a point 
about the resurgence of two-strokes with 
the event? 

A two stroke-only event has been well over¬ 
due and if in fact the last major one was in 
2009. Back then two-stroke racers were sick 


of feeling second rate. They had been forced 
to race on four-stroke lines. Now it’s a little 
different as twin shocks are massive in the 
UK at the moment and so is the Evo scene. 
There’s nothing worse than that feeling like 
your just making up the gate numbers. The 
2-stroke festival isn’t just a one off deal. 

Why do you think people still like these 
types of motorcycles so much? 

A lot of people say it’s because they are 
cheap to run but honestly it’s a mixture of 
things, such as anyone can work on the 
bikes. This is one of the things that have 
made the Evo bikes so popular: the fact you 
can work on them and pimp them up and 
people like to show off their projects. Just 
look on social media: you post a four-stroke 
up which is trick and it gets a few likes but 
you post a old two-stroke or even a current 
cool looking one and it goes off the scale. 

We live in a world where people like to share 
their lives with each other, we all know more 
about each other than we ever have so why 
would we all be interested in a boring bike? 
It’s more than just a craze now. Another good 
reason is because they are lightweight, easy 
to move and give you a hit of adrenaline. 







www.2strokefestival.com 
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P eter Hickman had already estab¬ 
lished his Road Racing credentials 
prior to his year’s Isle of Man TT. 
Victories at the Ulster Grand Prix and 
Macau Grand Prix had shown he had the 
speed but five podiums at this year’s TT 
has cemented his reputation as a front 
runner on the roads. Success hasn’t 
come easy to the three time British 
Superbike race winner and after claim¬ 
ing second position in the Senior TT he 
made it clear how much the week had 
meant to him. 


‘There’s a lot of time and effort and 
money and blood, sweat and tears that 
go into weeks like this,’ said Hickman. 


To be able to turn up and finish on the 
podium every single race that you start 
is absolutely brilliant. Full credit to my 
teams for this week because they’ve been 
mega. It’s been a real good week for us. I 
couldn’t ask for any more, really. It would 
have been nice to have a win, but you 
know what? I turned up here without any 
podiums at all, so to walk away with five 
is absolutely mega.’ 

Having been expected to be a front run¬ 
ner in the Stock and Superbike classes 
his rostrum finishes on the Lightweight 
and Supersport machinery came as a 
surprise to everyone. 




THE TT RISE OF PETER HICKMAN 


‘I’m nearly six foot two, and I’ve not re¬ 
ally ridden the small bikes very much at 
all in my entire career. I’ve been riding 
big bikes since 2004, so it’s very, very 
different to ride them. Especially here at 
the TT because you end up being flat out 
for a long time and being a big guy on a 
small bike you end up losing out on the 
big straights. To be able to actually sit on 
the podium on the supersport and also 
the lightweight was fantastic.’ 

1 only did two laps on the lightweight 
before we actually raced it! I only did two 
or three laps on the supersport because 
of the lack of time that we’ve had with 
the weather. So, that made things even 
harder because I was still trying to learn. 
Two laps just isn’t enough. We need five 
or six at least to be able to even under¬ 
stand where you want to be. Obviously, 
as you speed up the course changes and 
you have to do things differently. I was 
learning during the races.’ 

‘There’s so much that changes lap to lap. 
It’s difficult for the rider. You’ve got to 
really kind of judge where you are and 
what you’re doing. You’ve got to remem¬ 
ber from the lap before. That’s difficult. 
You’re going so fast. You’ve got so many 
corners and bumps and gear changes, 
braking points to think about, and the 
track does evolve. Lap on lap it changes. 
As you get faster the course changes. It’s 


so, so hard to try and work out exactly 
where you are. You have to be really 
mindful of what you’re doing all the 
time.’ 

By standing on the rostrum Hickman 
was able to show once again that short 
circuit riders can cut it on the roads. 
While he said that he could see other 
BSB riders taking the plunge and racing 
on the roads he also made clear that 
‘they should do it for the right reasons.’ 







Those reasons are a love of road racing 
but also a keen respect for the dangers 
and challenges that the Isle of Man pre¬ 
sents. 

‘I did that much homework before com¬ 
ing here that I felt that I understood the 
course straight away. I was fast and I felt 
like I could have been faster if I really 
wanted to be. If I really tried I’m sure I 
could have done even more in my first 
year. But the point is, it’s such a massive 
task that you’re taking on to come here 
and you’ve really just got to build into 
it and use your head. That’s what I’ve 
been doing the last three years and even 
this year. I’ve been steady on the first 
laps, and everyone knows about that, but 
that’s simply because I’m not willing to 
push at the start. I want to make sure 
everything’s right first and then I’ll go.’ 

The homework that goes into learning 
the course involves countless hours of 
studying on board laps and videos. It 
means taking trips to the island to drive 
around in a rental car. It means putting 
all of your resources and energy into 
preparing for one of the biggest tests 


imaginable. It’s an examination that 
every Road Racer sits at some point but 
as a professional racer Hickman felt that 
he had some advantages not to be bur¬ 
dened with a 9-5 job like most TT rook¬ 
ies. 

‘It definitely helps for sure because I can 
focus on the job at hand. I’ve been there 
and done that and done the stupid hours 
a week to try and go racing. Right at the 
start in fact for a lot of my career I’ve 
been kind of racing and having a full¬ 
time job. It’s very, very difficult. I’ve been 
fortunate enough in the last two or three 
years to actually be able to earn a little 
bit of money out of it.’ 

That meant that I could concentrate 
on training and understanding what I’m 
going into all the time and really concen¬ 
trate on my racing. That just improves. 
When you’ve got people like we have in 
the British Superbike championship and 
you’re racing against the professionals 
that are week in and week out concen¬ 
trating on bikes and things, it’s hard to 
beat them and race them when you’ve 
got work in the morning and you’re work- 







THE TT RISE OF PETER HICKMAN 



ing ridiculous-hour days. It makes a big 
difference. When I came here I could re¬ 
ally kind of learn it as much as possible.’ 

Now as a five time TT podium man 
Hickman is sure to be in demand. It’s a 
somewhat new feeling for the 30 year old 
who can remember a time when doors 
didn’t open easily for him. 

‘I got to a point in my career in the Brit¬ 
ish Superbike Championship where I was 
finishing top ten and I still couldn’t get 
a ride unless I had a big cheque book. 
Coming to the TT seemed to change that 
for some reason. I don’t really know why. 
After my first year, I jumped onto a good 
bike and a decent team and we ended up 
winning a race that year and then sud¬ 
denly everything started changing. Peo¬ 


ple were more interested and my profile really 
raised after going to be the fastest newcomer 
here at the TT. After that I’ve not really looked 
back.’ 

There is an expectation for me to start win¬ 
ning, but again, it’s still early days and you’ve 
just got to us your head. You’ve got to let this 
place come to you. If you chase it, that’s when 
you start hurting yourself. I’ll use my head and 
we’ll just have to wait and see what happens. 

It’s a year away yet and we’ve only just finished 
this year. I need to obviously go back and under¬ 
stand what we’re going to do for next year and 
how we’re going to go about it and all the rest of 
it.’ 
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T he day after the memorial service 
held for Nicky Hayden in Owensboro, 
Kentucky, this writer tracked down 
three-time 500cc Grand Prix World Cham¬ 
pion Kenny Roberts, the man who, for all 
intents and purposes, established America 
as a motorcycle racing global superpower. 


“Nicky Hayden was a racer,” reflected Rob¬ 
erts of Hayden, the 2006 MotoGP World 
Champion, who passed away on May 22, 
2017 from injuries suffered in a tragic bi¬ 
cycle accident in Italy. “He raced dirt track, 
he raced anything with two wheels. That’s 
what he lived for. It never ceased to amaze 
me that kind of drive he had to do it. Nicky 
never wavered on any of that stuff. It’s what 
he was born to do. Added Roberts, “I re¬ 
member welcoming him into the club the 
day after he won the World Championship 
in ‘06. It’s a very small club of Americans 
who are champions.” 


And with his dirt tracked influenced rear 
wheel-sliding style, Kenny Roberts grace¬ 
fully maneuvered the 500cc beasts he 
mastered through the well-worn corners of 
the world’s great racetracks and in the span 
of three years, won three consecutive 500c 
World Championships, and perhaps even 
more impressively, totally revolutionized the 
sport of road racing. So what’s the 65 year- 
old Californian been up to? How does he 
see the sport during the summer of 2017? 
Read on... 


Kenny, there has not been an American 
MotoGP World Champion since the late 
Nicky Hayden made it happen back in 
2006. As far as road racing talent in the 
United States is concerned, where are we 
at right now? 


"THE SPANISH AND THE ITALIANS NAMED ME 'MARTIAN'; THEY SAID 
I DIDN'T COME FROM THIS EARTH BECAUSE NOBODY COULD KEEP 
UP WITH ME. I REALLY DIDN'T HAVE ANY DOUBTS..." 


If there is anyone in this nation that knows 
about winning an FIM World Championship 
it’s King Kenny Roberts. Looking for a new 
challenge after running roughshod over the 
AMA Grand National Championship during 
the mid-1970s, Roberts made a decision 
to fly across the Atlantic to make a swipe 
at the 1978 500cc World Championship. 

“I did not want to go to Europe - I wanted 
to win the 500cc World Championship,” 
Roberts one said to me. “Most people said 
I couldn’t. The 500 was the class. It was 
the ultimate thing to win if you were a road 
racer. I basically went to Europe to win it.” 


Well, unfortunately we disbanded the whole 
depth zone to do that and the team involve¬ 
ment now is following money more than fol¬ 
lowing young talent. The world changes and 
we just didn’t change with it. It’s going to be 
a while. Somebody is going to have to pick 
out that special kid and then have a team 
and a stepping stone that myself and other 
people had at one time. There is going to 
be more Nicky’s, there is going to be more 
Kenny’s. It’s just finding the recipe. If we 
want it bad enough, we’ll get it. If we don’t 
want it bad enough, we’ll settle for football 
and baseball. 



What’s your take on the racing as well 
as the current pool of talent in MotoGP 
in 2017? 

Well, it couldn’t be better. As far as a 
talent pool right now, it couldn’t be bet¬ 
ter unless you’re a newcomer. That’s 
where it stops. All the factory bikes are 
taken. Sometimes it just involves talent 
and until you can get the young talent 
somewhere where they can be seen as a 
young American, it’s going to be kind of 
a struggle. But the talent level now at the 
top, I mean you can’t say it’s ever been 
better. You know it was me and Barry 
Sheene at one time, and then [Freddie] 
Spencer and Eddie [Lawson] came up, 
and Wayne [Rainey] dominated, and 
there was [Kevin] Schwantz. Now you’ve 
got four or five guys that are capable of 
winning a race. The four-strokes, I think, 
made that a little easier at times, but 
also a little harder because it’s so expen¬ 
sive now. You know it’s not like they can 
take a 500 now and make it competitive. 

Who sticks out to you right now? Is 
there a racer on the MotoGP grid who, 
perhaps more than others, reminds you 
of yourself back in the late 1970s? 

Maverick. Maverick has obviously set the 
bar up a little bit. He’s on the right bike 
at the right time and it’s going to be hard 
for someone to take him out of that seat. 
And then you’ve got [Marc] Marquez. I 
mean he’s riding the wheels off the Hon¬ 
da. I think he struggles with the front end 
of that thing quite often and if they can 
get back to getting that right, he’s going 
to be a player. That guy rides 120-per- 
cent no matter where he’s at or what it 
is. That’s good and bad. He’s won three 
World Championships and it’s not easy 
to do that. 







KENNY ROBERTS 


How about that Valentino Rossi character? 

Valentino is amazing. You have to look at the 
guy and go: “How do you do that?” I saw him 
at Austin and said, “Dude, how are you doing 
this? You know there is life after motorcycle 
racing.” He said to me: “I don’t what I’m go¬ 
ing to do after that!” It’s amazing to see the 
kind of longevity the guy has had, you know? 
How does he get up every morning and go, 
“Okay, I’m going to be faster than everybody 
else.” How does he do that for so long? And 
it looks like he’s settling-in well not being 
the fastest guy, to be honest. I don’t know. 

I’ve never been in that position. I don’t know. 

I can’t say anything about the longevity of 
what makes him tick and what makes him go 
out there and do what he does. You have to 
take your hat off to the guy. He’s there all the 
time and could very well walk away with this 
championship. 

I always wanted to ask you about when you 
first went over to Europe in 1978. I mean you 
had to be like the Man who fell to Earth to 
the World Championship community. Were 
you ever intimidated? Even four decades 
later it just blows my mind that you were 
able to show up there and defeat everyone... 
Well, I think it started when I was younger. I 
was a horse guy and I worked for this other 
guy after school. I had this little Shetland 
Pony and he entered me in the Turlock Fair 
as American Saddlebred, which means that 
you drop with the horse and stop with it and 
all this other stuff. I had no idea of what I was 
in for. So they told me to go to stall 14. So 
I went to stall 14 and all these girls has big 
Quarter Horses and I had this little pony and 
they started snickering at me. And that’s kind 
of what I felt in Europe - the kind of snickered 
at me over there. It started then and of course 
my veins popped out on my neck and that 
made me kick everybody’s butt. They couldn’t 
stop me. That horse deal reminded me of go¬ 
ing to Europe that first time. It all came from 
that. It was like, “Hey, I’m here, I’m going to 
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win and nothing is going to stop me.” That was 
my attitude. For some reason, I never doubted 
my ability to ride a motorcycle. Whether I was the 
fastest that day or not, I never doubted my ability 
and that I would be the fastest guy on that motor¬ 
cycle that day. And a couple of times, when things 
were just bad and when we were going through 
the development of the bike and stuff, I’d just 
never give up. I just rode motorcycles my whole 
life. I emulated people. I emulated Mert [Lawwill]. 

I could ride like Mert, I could ride like Dick Mann, 
and I could ride like Cal Rayborn. That’s just what 
I did. I did that every day. That whole section of 
my life was dedicated and imitated to being the 
best on a motorcycle. They tried to intimidate me 
for being an Okie from Muskogee, which is what 
they first nicknamed me until the Spanish and the 
Italians named me Martian because they said I 
didn’t come from this Earth because nobody could 
keep up with me. I really didn’t have any doubts. 
You know, this is what I was made for. I probably 
wouldn’t have won the World Championship the 
first year I went without having that 100-percent 
belief that I was going to be the fastest guy on the 
racetrack. And if I wasn’t, why? There had to be a 
reason why I wasn’t the fastest guy. 

Any recollections that really stand out from that 
period of time in your career? 

Just flicking the bike in sideways without shutting 
off is something special. There were times... There 
was the Imola racetrack that had this big fifth gear 
corner where [Ayrton] Senna was killed and in 
qualifying in 1983 I took that corner in sixth gear. 

I told a few people I took that thing in sixth gear 
and they thought I was kidding. It was so close 
to the edge that I could feel the front tire trying 
to push off the track. And if that would have hap¬ 
pened, I was dead. I took that thing in sixth gear, 
knee on the ground, just barely on the throttle, it 
was something special. Things like that turned me 
on. Those are the little things that I don’t forget. I 
mean, I forgot a lot of stuff, but there are those lit¬ 
tle things that I don’t forget. Like at Silverstone in 


79 when I beat Barry the last time. I went 
through the corner before the last straight 
flat and he couldn’t do that. I knew that 
was my advantage and I never showed him 
and I slowed down just enough before I got 
there to where I could take that thing flat to 
give me three bike lengths and he couldn’t 
pass me going down that straightaway. Had 
I not been able to do that, he would have 
caught me and passed me easily. It’s just 
little things like that that you remember. 
That was special. That was something that 
nobody else that day could have done. 
That’s kind of what drove me a lot of the 
time. 

It sounds like these moments you just 
spoke of mean more to you than a trophy 
or even a GP win... 

Oh yeah. Yeah. Trophies, to me, didn’t mean 
much. As a matter of fact, I’d give most of 
them away. I think it was the same thing for 
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Nicky and for me son Kenny Junior. They 
just remembered highlights. They had 
that drive. They would think, “How could 
I emulate that and use it here? What do I 
have to do that’s going to be special and 
above anybody else on this racetrack? 
What can I do where the other riders will 
say, ‘Man, I can’t believe you did that.’ 
That’s what drove them and that’s what 
drove me. It wasn’t the press or how 
much money I made, it was the riders 
saying, “Man, I can’t believe you did 
that.” That was how I judged my talent 
- not reading the newspapers. We didn’t 
have internet then, thank God. 

How were you with Barry Sheene? I 
know you’ve been asked about him a 
million times... 

We were good friends. We were very 
good friends to start with. We were as 
good as friends as we could be. You 



know, you’re racing against that guy. You’re 
only friendly with that guy to the point 
where you say, “Oh, that’s bullshit.” You al¬ 
ways had to be on your guard. You’d listen 
to what he said and you’d put that in the 
computer and let it rattle around and say, 
“That’s bullshit. I’m not listening to that.” 
There was a lot of stuff like that. In the 
papers, I couldn’t wait to see what he said 
about me and if I said something about 
him. But if we got together after the race, 
we were fine. It was a rivalry and of course 
we hated each other, but we respected 
each other’s ability to ride a motorcycle. I 
could give him an inch and he’d give me an 
inch. Like he said, I was one of the guys he 
could trust every time to do the right thing. 
And I had that respect for him. 

Kenny, how fulfilling was it for you when 
your son Kenny Jr. won the World Champi¬ 
onship in 2000? 

It was kind of like winning the World Cham¬ 
pionship. You can’t explain it, you know? 
The amount of pressure that was on that 
kid’s back when he wasn’t winning the 
championship on my motorcycles... He got 
frustrated, but he would never give up and 
he just kept going and kept going. He never 
complained. He never said, “This bike is 
crap. I need a better bike.” He just kept go¬ 
ing and he won the World Championship. 
The whole thing was magical and it just 
sticks out in my brain as something that 
needs a movie, really. 
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WANTING THE WEIRD 


It has been a pretty weird start to the season so far. No surprises that 
Maverick Vinales has won three of the seven races held, nor that Marc 
Marquez and Dani Pedrosa also have one a piece. Many people would 
have expected Valentino Rossi to at least have one win in the bag, 
though to be fair, he’s not been far off. More than a few people had a 
few quid on Jorge Lorenzo already having chalked up a victory by this 
point, though plenty more would have him down as not having had a 
single podium. Both sides were wrong, sort of. 


Anyone who had pegged Andrea 
Dovizioso to have two races this 
early in the season is currently 
soaking up the sun on the Car¬ 
ibbean island they purchased 
with their winnings. There 
were plenty who believed that 
Dovizioso might get a podium 
or two before the end of the 
season but there were not so 
many who had him down for a 
couple of wins in the dry, espe¬ 
cially in the way he controlled 
those races in Italy and Spain. 
Barcelona in particular was a 
masterpiece of tyre and race 
management. 

Where did all the weirdness 
come from? In part, from the 
tyres Michel in brought to the 


races in the early part of the 
season. It is clear that the softer 
construction front tyre the riders 
chose over the winter was toxic 
to any chance of success for the 
Hondas, as the casing didn’t of¬ 
fer the support the hard-braking 
RC213V requires. Even after 
they switched back to the stiffer 
carcass, Marc Marquez and Cal 
Crutchlow were complaining, as 
the asymmetric front tends to 
soften in extreme heat, the join 
between the different rubber 
sections proving weaker than a 
standard symmetric front tyre. 

But it would be unfair to blame 
this solely - or even largely - 
on Michelin. The first few races 
of the season are always a bit 


strange because of the tracks 
they take place on. First, there’s 
Qatar, a circuit on the edge of 
the desert, where dust and sand 
create a highly abrasive surface. 
Then there’s Argentina, a layout 
that barely gets used, and is 
consequently filthy by the time 
MotoGP turns up there. There’s 
Austin, which is unique due to 
its trajectory, and where Marc 
Marquez always wins. And we 
had Jerez and Barcelona, the 
two tracks with the worst sur¬ 
faces on the calendar, though in 
very different ways. Both tracks 
miss grip, especially when 
temperatures rise, which is basi¬ 
cally what happened this year 
Because Barcelona sees a lot 
of use from cars, it is also both 



bumpy and exceptionally abrasive. 
So despite not having any grip to 
speak of, the tyres still wear at an 
astonishing rate. 

All this meant that you could 
pretty much identify which track 
would favour which bike going into 
the weekend. At Qatar good grip 
favoured the Yamaha, and Vinales 
won. In Argentina, braking and 
bumps caught the Hondas out, 
handing the race to the Yamahas. 
A new, grippy surface meant Le 
Mans was a shoe-in for the Yama¬ 
has, while appalling grip in Spain 
favoured the Hondas. Or would 
have done, if Andrea Dovizioso 
hadn’t turned up at Barcelona af¬ 
ter having tested there and know¬ 
ing right from the off that the race 
would be all about nursing your 
tyres home. With no grip work¬ 
ing for them, the Yamahas were 
nowhere. 

So what now? There is every 
reason to believe that some sem¬ 
blance of normality will return to 
MotoGP. From here on in, we put 
the weird tracks behind us. The 
remaining eleven circuits all have 
reasonable grip, a fairly conven¬ 


tional layout, and the favourites 
going into the weekend will be 
the riders who are currently in 
the best form, rather than grip 
conditions determining the finish¬ 
ing order. Yes, a Ducati will win in 
Austria, but apart from that, it’s 
back to a fairly open champion¬ 
ship. Michelin may also lend a 
helping hand, with fewer tracks 
requiring the use of an asymmet¬ 
ric front tyre, though they will still 
be used at the Sachsenring and 
Phillip Island, because of their 
unique layouts. 

So from Assen, the season starts 
almost from scratch again. The 
gaps in the championship are 
small, with the top five all within 
28 points. Making it more interest¬ 
ing is the fact that margins have 
fluctuated, and the order has 
changed around a lot in the first 
seven races. At each GP, there are 
five riders who could now eas¬ 
ily win, including both factory 
Yamaha and factory Honda rid¬ 
ers, as well as Andrea Dovizioso. 
But there are also three, maybe 
four riders capable of getting on 
the podium, with Cal Crutchlow, 
Johann Zarco, and Danilo Petrucci 


in strong form, and Jorge Lorenzo 
rapidly improving. 

This makes for a very open cham¬ 
pionship. In years gone by, on a 
bad day, a title contender might 
finish third, or perhaps even 
fourth, 25 seconds or so behind 
the winner. Right now, finishing 25 
seconds behind the winner means 
you are just scraping into the top 
ten. Instead of losing 9 points to 
the winner, you’re losing 19 points. 
Things change fast when that hap¬ 
pens. 

So MotoGP may be see a return 
to something a little more normal 
this weekend at Assen. But in a 
championship this close, it is a 
new normal, and the new normal 
is still a bit weird. Weird is always 
better. 
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DAMNING WITH FAINT PRAISE 


There came a moment last Monday when assembled journalists asked Romano 
Albesiano, leader of Aprilia’s racing operation, to comment on the speculation 
doing the rounds that weekend that linked a handful of names - Andrea lannone 
and Alvaro Bautista among them - to Sam Lowes’ seat in the factory team, in 
spite of the Englishman’s contract running into 2018. 


The opening gambit sounded 
genuine enough. Aprilia is fully 
behind Sam, he said. They hadn’t 
handed him a three-year contract 
(one year with team boss Fausto 
Gresini’s Moto2 team, two in 
MotoGP with the factory team) 
for nothing. Aprilia is hopeful 
an improvement in results will 
come soon. Then came the ‘but’. 
‘But at the same time we have to 
prepare next season in case this 
will not happen,” he said. ‘So we 
are talking with some other rid¬ 
ers because of this.’ There may 
be no strict deadline, he added, 
but Lowes’ results must show an 
upward trend. And do so quickly. 
So there we had it. It had taken 
Aprilia management a winter of 
testing and less than seven races 
to judge its new asset. Racing 
has always been a results driven 
business, and a look at the cham¬ 
pionship table suggests this was 
the simple case of an employee 


receiving a timely reminder of 
that age-old cliche - you’re only 
as good as your last go. Lowes 
has scored just two points - a 
14th place at Le Mans - in the 
first seven races of the year. A 
class rookie he may be, but so 
too are Johann Zarco and Jonas 
Folger, men who finished in the 
top six last Sunday, ahead of 
their full factory-backed Yamaha 
colleagues. 

If we are to judge Lowes by his 
own preseason aims - to progres¬ 
sively finish closer to the leaders 
as the season wears on - we have 
yet to see that distance to the 
winner decrease (in Qatar he was 
47s back of the race winner, then 
68s at Jerez, 55s at Le Mans, 50s 
at Mugello and 55s at Barcelona). 
What’s more, Aleix Espargaro has 
shown the has top-five potential 
on three occasions this year. Yes, 
reliability has been an issue, but 


when the RS-GP runs all the 
way to the end, it is more than 
a match for MotoGP’s satellite 
contingent, and quite a number 
of full factory ones too. 

But one can never take a cham¬ 
pionship table as the whole story, 
and the general sense of those in 
the paddock on Monday evening 
was that Lowes was getting a raw 
deal, for the 26-year old’s path 
from Valencia last November to 
now has been far from straight¬ 
forward. Not only did he have to 
gradually build up his confidence 
after a bruising end to his final 
Moto2 campaign, a collision with 
a trackside tyre wall at the first 
preseason test at the Ricardo 
Tormo circuit left him barely able 
to walk. Not what you would call 
an ideal start. 



Then there is the issue of Lowes’ 
RS-GP. Albesiano had seen fit to 
have the former World Supersport 
champion complete three of the 
four preseason tests on the 16 
bike, giving him just a handful 
of days in Qatar to prepare on 
what he would eventually race. 

‘We couldn’t ask him to judge the 
project, said the team boss before 
the season began. ‘He had no ref¬ 
erence. Also we would put pres¬ 
sure on him so Aleix did this part 
of the job.’ From then until the 
seventh race, the spec of Lowes’ 
RS-GP was not the same as his 
team-mate’s. His has been a bike 
under continual evolution and in 
Barcelona, Lowes commented 
it was the first occasion he had 
ridden the same machine as the 
race before. ‘I’m two steps behind 
[the engine Espargaro is using] 
but it’s not exactly been without 
issue.’ 

It’s not as though Lowes has been 
riding a machine without faults. 
Mechanical gremlins disrupted 
his race in Qatar and Argentina, 
while electronics issues halted 
the Englishman’s qualifying at 
Jerez and Barcelona. For these 


rumours to emerge on a weekend 
during which Aprilia’s reliability 
issues reared their ugly head once 
again, it did not reflect well on the 
Noale bosses. 

Call me old fashioned, but it feels 
as though a rider that has spent 
the past ten years on a 600cc 
machine deserves more time to 
adapt to a MotoGP prototype. Af¬ 
ter all, it wasn’t just Lowes’ speed 
that attracted him to the factory. 
The Englishman was known by 
Ohlins technicians as the rider 
in Moto2 that could give incred¬ 
ibly precise feedback. As Albes¬ 
iano told Crash.net last year: ‘He 
always makes very precise reports 
of every race. His feedback is very 
good and he’s a clever guy.’ That 
hasn’t changed since the step up 
to the top class either. My com¬ 
ments have been nearly word for 
word what [Alvaro] Bautista and 
[Stefan] Bradl [Aprilia’s 16 line¬ 
up] said last year,’ said Lowes 
during preseason - a useful asset 
to any team seeking to bring its 
bike forward. 


Lowes has a basic grasp of Ital¬ 
ian, but it can be a touch diffi¬ 
cult walking into a garage where 
everyone speaks one language, 
you speak another. Understanding 
working methods and feedback 
takes time. Anyone that has lived 
or worked abroad can identify 
with this. 

Very rarely does racing give way 
to sentiment when results are 
below par, but it was less than a 
year ago that Lowes was occa¬ 
sionally beating the likes of Zarco, 
Folger and Alex Rins. As Esparga¬ 
ro intimated last weekend, judg¬ 
ment should be reserved for later 
in the season. One only has to be 
reminded of Lowes’ first grand 
prix win at CotA in 2015, when he 
put a bruising free practice spill 
to one side to win brilliantly, to 
show he is a fighter. Names like 
Crutchlow and Smith didn’t get 
it right at their first attempt. Give 
him a bike that is the same as his 
team-mate’s, that can work all the 
way through a weekend and then 
look at the results. Lowes’ career 
to date shows, at the very least, 
he is deserving of that. 
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LOOKS CAN BE DECEPTIVE. SUZUKI MIGHT WAN 
OVERHAULING THEIR DESIGN DEPARTMENT OF I 
RIDES THE COMPANY'S NEW FLAGSHIP MODEL, 
A PRETTY STUNNING MOTORCYCLE... 
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SUZUKI GSX-R1000 

MICHAEL DUNLOP'S STORMING SENIOR TT VICTORY AT THIS YEAR'S ISLE OF 
MAN TT HIGHLIGHTED WHAT ANYONE WHO HAS RIDDEN THE LATEST GSX-RIOOO 
ALREADY KNEW: SUZUKI'S ALL-NEW SUPER-SPORTS FLAGSHIP IS BANG ON THE 
PACE. THIS IS A HUGELY IMPORTANT BIKE FOR SUZUKI: THE FIRST MAJOR REVAMP 
FOR EIGHT YEARS OF A MODEL THAT EPITOMISES THE FIRM'S APPROACH AND HAS 
GENERATED ALMOST A QUARTER OF A MILLION SALES SINCE ITS DEBUT IN 2001. 



The signs had been very promising from 
the moment last year that Suzuki un¬ 
veiled the production-ready GSX-R. Its 
vital statistics included maximum out¬ 
put of 199bhp - a substantial 17bhp in¬ 
crease - and reduced kerb weight figure 
of just over 200kg. Crucially, the spec 
also included ride-by-wire throttle con¬ 
trol plus an IMU (Inertial Measurement 
Unit), the electronic brain that gives 
potential for high-level traction control 
and cornering ABS. 

That extra power comes from an en¬ 
gine with shorter-stroke dimensions 
and some clever touches, notably the 
MotoGP-inspired SR-VVT, or Suzuki Rac¬ 
ing Variable Valve Timing. Other mods 
include higher compression ratio, new 
valve operating system (finger followers 
instead of bucket tappets), and removal 
of the balancer shaft. There's a reworked 
ram-air system, and a new intake sys¬ 
tem incorporating innovative, two-part 
velocity stacks. 



All those engine features are shared by 
both new models, the standard GSX- 
RIOOO and higher-spec GSX-R1000R. 
They also have an identical twin-spar 
frame but differ in suspension. The R- 
model features Showa’s sophisticated 
Balance Free forks, while the standard 
bike gets the same firm’s Big Piston 
Forks and a slightly heavier and less 
sophisticated (though still multi-adjust- 
able) rear shock. 

The GSX-R1000R also has LED position 
lights, a lighter top triple clamp, light¬ 
weight lithium-ion battery, and a launch 
control function. Both models get ten¬ 
way adjustable traction control plus 
three riding modes, all giving full power 
with different rates of throttle response. 
The GSX-R1000R comes with the two- 
way quick-shifter that is an accessory 
for the standard bike. 
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"THE FAMILIAR STYLING IS SLIGHTLY 
DISAPPOINTING , BUT THAT MATTERS 
LESS WHEN THE BIKE ITSELF IS SO 
DRAMATICALLY IMPROVED..." 


SUZUKI GSX-R1000 
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FEATURE 



My view from the R-model’s fairly tall sad¬ 
dle on the launch at Phillip Island was of a 
new LCD display, low clip-on bars and a cut¬ 
away top triple clamp holding broad, gold 
coloured fork-tops. The motor fired up with 
a single jab at the starter button, and the 
bike accelerated away easily with the help 
of Suzuki’s Low RPM Assist, which adds 
revs if necessary as you let out the clutch. 

The sharpest riding mode was fine for track 
use, in conjunction with an engine that 
pulled cleanly from low down, felt respect¬ 
ably strong through the midrange, then 
kicked harder at the top end as that variable 
valve device did its stuff, revving towards 
the 14,500rpm limit with neck-wrenching 
force while I quick-shifted through a deli¬ 
ciously smooth gearbox. 


There was a wonderful, raspy exhaust 
note to the engine, and a slightly raw feel 
that gave a touch of old-school GSX-R 
character. The traction control worked 
efficiently, and in the Aussie heat I was 
glad of it when the standard-fitment rear 
Bridgestone eventually got too hot and 
started sliding around on corner exits. 

By that time I was seriously impressed 
by the chassis, which is based on a new 
frame whose aluminium main spars are 
pressings, in MotoGP fashion, with cut- 
down side supports. The frame is 20mm 
narrower and ten per cent lighter as a 
result, and holds the engine six degrees 
more steeply, which allows it to be closer 
to the front wheel, moving the centre of 
gravity forward to aid front-end feel. 



Steering geometry is slightly steeper, 
the rear subframe is lighter and a more 
extensively braced aluminium swing- 
arm contributes to a 15mm longer 
wheelbase, for improved stability. The 
R-model’s classy Showa suspension 
contributed to the GSX-R’s superbly 
precise and stable handling. On the 
climb up to Lukey Heights the Suzuki 
remained superbly controllable as it 
carved into the steep uphill turn, over 
the brow and down again, braking hard 
for the tight right-hand turn at the bot¬ 
tom. 

The seat-to-footrest distance seemed 
relatively generous, so despite being 
tall I hardly ever experienced the fa¬ 
miliar struggle to get boots set on the 
pegs in time for a bend. Bigger riders 
also benefit from the legroom on the 
road, where the GSX-R gains further 


user-friendliness points with its light-action 
slip-assist clutch. 

Suzuki have left no stone unturned in devel¬ 
oping the GSX-R, from its innovative Variable 
Valve Timing to details including the more 
aerodynamic mirrors and the front brake lever 
with its racebike-like slot to prevent high¬ 
speed activation by the wind. The familiar 
styling is slightly disappointing, but that mat¬ 
ters less when the bike itself is so dramatically 
improved. 

It’s also competitively priced, with the R-mod- 
el costing far less than most firms’ similarly 
well-equipped rivals (at £16,099 in the UK) 
and the standard bike seeming positively in¬ 
expensive (at £13,249) by current super-sport 
standards. The wait has been a long one but 
Suzuki have finally delivered. The GSX-R is a 
hell of a weapon, on both road and track - as 
one Michael Dunlop would doubtless agree. 
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